lem our colleague touched upon. We have heard ttiat winter
plants need a rest period. Others, strictly speaking;, have
attached great importance to chilling. The data obtained
by Gassner led to the cold-sprouting method, which closely
approximates to the methods employed by our colleague.
All these hypotheses rest on very, very shaky grounds. As
this assembly knows. Professor Maximov's experiments have
revealed the inadequacy of the cold-sprouting method. And
nobody would be surprised if Comrade Lysenko failed to obtain
in other districts confirmation of the data he has obtained
in Azerbaijan."
Is that all? And so, this provincial question of converting
winter into spring crops may be regarded as finished
with. . . .
In the six volumes of the report of the congress proceed-
ings, the paper read by Trofim Denisovich Lysenko, the
agronomist from Ganja, took up just five pages.
A few years later, however, extraordinary news began to
appear with increasing frequency in all the newspapers.
"We learned that a powerful instrument had been placed in
man's hands with which to compel winter crops to behave
like spring crops and to lend new strength to spring crops.
Several years after that the following calculation was made:
to transport the extra crop the country obtained in one year
from the employment of this method, a thousand fully loaded
trains would be needed. That meant that in the summer of
the year to which this calculation applied (1937),, the extra
crop amounted to ten million centners.
We also read that the cause of the mysterious degeneration
of potatoes in hot and dry localities had been discovered.
From now on the potato crop in our southern steppes would
be equal to that hitherto usually harvested only in our central
and northern regions.
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